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Flowers Draw Health 
and Beauty from a 
LIVING Soil... 





The health and beauty of all plant life depend upon a living soil. 
The soil must be organic —to encourage the microbial activity 
which makes raw fertilizers available as plant food! It must be 
firm, yet pliable—to hold the plants and permit easy root penetra- 
tion. It must retain moisture. ... With Florida Humus, you can have 
this kind of soil in your lawn and gardens. Less acid than any 
similar material, it will not “sour” the soil. And its high nitrogen 
content makes it a plant food in itself. 





Analysis of Florida Humus (by Wiley & Co., Baltimore, No. 129117). Note very 
slight acidity and high percentage of nitrogen and organic matter. Moisture—44.87; on 
dry basis:—Ash, 8 68%; Organic matter, 91.32%; Acidity pH, 6.2 (7 is neutral) ; 
Total Nitrogen, 3.25%; Phosphorous, .24%; Potash, .11%; Calcium, 1.68% ; Maximum 
water holding capacity, 581.12%. 


Free Booklet 


You'll find much useful information in our new booklet — The Uses 
of Florida Humus for Better Lawns and Gardens. Ask for it at your dealer's, listed below, 
or write direet to Florida Humus Company, Sales Office, 141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


“a 


FLORIDA HUMUS 


Mined and Manufactured by 
Florida Humus Company, Zellwood, Florida 


Distributors: ;REck’s, 85 State St., Boston, Mass.; STUMPP & WALTER CO., 
132 Church St., New York City; E. MILLER RICHARDSON & CO., 108 Light St., 
Baltimore, Md.; FRANKLIN P. MURPHEY, 713 Lancaster Ave., Wilmington, Del.; 
BECKERT SEED AND BULB CO., 502 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








GARDEN 
BOOKS 





What Happens in My Garden Price $3.00 
Louise Beebe Wilder in her new book reveals her 
methods in the handling of bulbs, border flowers and 
rock garden plants. 


Another Garden Notebook Price $1.50 
Alfred Putz in this new practical handbook of home 
gardening answers clearly and accurately the garden 
questions which arise on every small place. 


Wild Flowers by Homer D. House Price $7.50 
165 full-page and 200 half-page photographs of wild 
flowers in Actual Color Life-Size; 340 pages of com- 
plete and authoritative descriptions. A book that no 
flower lover can afford to miss. 


The Book of Perennials Price $2.00 
Perennial plants to grow for all purposes and in all 
places. 280 pages, 103 illustrations. A great book. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of check. 
HORTICULTURE, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 
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THE SWEET AND SOUR GUMS 


LTHOUGH I have known the sweet gum, Liquidambar 
styraciflua, as a clean and attractive specimen tree about 
Boston, it was not until I drove south in late October that I 
first realized its really distinctive beauty—its beauty of habit 
and of Fall coloring. Below Baltimore it began to displace the 
prevailing gold of the Pennsylvania maples and from there 
down to Wiimington, N. C., it was the tree of color. The 
green gradually turns to yellow and scarlet, passes on to a 
crushed raspberry shade and frequently ends a deep wine-red. 
It seems to sprout freely from the stump (in fact my plant 
has killed back enough these last 20 years to form a bush) but 
it can form a slender cone of real height. Its beauty of leaf 
makes it an attractive specimen even when young and its lack 
of spread suggests its use in restricted areas. 

The glowing crimson of the sour gum, Nyssa sylvatica, is 
found both at the shore and on our highlands, the old trees 
often being flat-topped by the winds. In youth and in shel- 
tered localities it may form as perfect a cone as any spruce and 
as One goes south its mature irregularity is less marked al- 
though its increased stature makes the Autumn coloring even 
more striking. 

In the far distance it may look like a pin oak but as one 
approaches one realizes the stiffer branching and smaller, entire 
leaves. It is unfortunate that it is so difficult to transplant that 
one can rarely obtain even a two- to three-foot plant, and yet 
in Memphis I found some with six-inch trunks transplanted 
with every hope of success. I suppose they came from the rich 
alluvial soil of the neighborhood. 

As with the sweet gum we have an excellent small tree of 
good character, one that is always neat and at times gaudy. 
In a moist place it will do 30 feet in 25 years even in 
Massachusetts. 

—R. S. Sturtevant. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


LILIES FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES 


R. WILLIAM N. CRAIG lectured to a large audience in 

Horticultural Hall, Boston, the afternoon of February 

7. His subject was ‘‘Lilies for New England,”’ and at the close 
of the lecture he gave several lists as follows: 


Six good varieties for the beginner. 
Henryi, regale, philippinense formosanum, candidum, speciosum rub 
rum, hansoni. 


Twelve varieties to give long season of bloom. 
Tenuifolium, hansoni, candidum, henryi, regale, tigrinum giganteum, 
philippinense formosanum, speciosum rubrum, batemanniz, umbella- 
tum, testaceum. 


Twelve varieties easily raised from seed. 
Henryi, regale, philippinense formosanum, umbellatum, willmottiz, 
candidum, elegans, amabile, callosum, longiflorum, concolor, cernuum. 


Twelve varieties slow of increase from seed. 
Martagon, Backhouse hybrids, auratum, speciosum, croceum, japoni- 
cum, rubellum, giganteum, himalaicum, philadelphicum, pardalinum. 


Varieties for the rock garden. 
Amabile, tenuifolium, tenuifolium Golden Gleam, concolor, cernuum, 
callosum, parvum, elegans in variety, rubellum, medeoloides. 


Varieties suitable for woodland plantings. 
Hansoni, tigrinum, canadense, washingtonianum, humboldti, super- 
bum, giganteum, umbellatum pardalinum, michiganense monadelphum 


y 


Varieties for pot culture. 
Japonicum, longiflorum, rubellum, testaceum, candidum, auratum, spe- 
ciosums, philippinense formosanum, sulphureum. 


Fine new or uncommon varieties. 
Maxwill, davmottia, farreri, sulpureum, centifolium, Pride of Char- 
lotte, Shelburne hybrid, chalcedonicum, martagon dalmaticum, aura 
tums pictum and virginale. 





























CAMELLIA JAPONICAS 


Real novelties as winter-flowering cut flowers or ornamentals. 
Easy to grow in a cool greenhouse or conservatory. 
Illustrated catalog of the finest varieties, pot grown, named 
sorts, from America’s leading specialist, sent gratis, if you 
mention this advertisement. 


“Longview” “™‘$<“~ Crichton, Ala. 
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CAMPANULAS FOR COLLECTORS Lo RD & BURNHAM 


AMPANULA Telham Beauty, recently introduced, is a 

& distinctive and a very acceptable addition to the garden. Glass Gardens 
It is a hybrid from Campanula persicifolia, the peach-leaf 
variety, and is more dainty and graceful in flower effect than 
its parent. The stem is several feet high. Later, arching flower 
shoots appear from the root-leaves thereby prolonging the 
flowering period from June to October. The buds open slowly 
from the tip, a rich China blue, bell-shaped, quite pendent, 
very slender and not cup-shaped, like the parent. It is dainty 
in effect for the herbaceous bed and splendid for shade among 
azaleas, tuberous begonias, and so on. It is very effective 
among white flowers such as regal lilies or white chrysanthe- 
mums. It propagates readily from seed, cuttings or divisions. 
The seed is said to be scarce. The writer obtained but one 
plant from his first packet of seed. The pollen is deep seated 
in the corolla while the stigma projects beyond. Pollenizing 
with a brush produces an abundance of seed. The seed is vari- 


(Tv ) 
able but a percentage comes true. Your Garage cme n A 1m, socaltion 


The campanula family is desirable for a collection. Plants 
are easily raised from seed and can be confined to a small area, FOR A LITTLE GREENHOUSE 


and artistically so, such as on a bank or rockery. European cata- 








: heating for one, will heat the out in the early Spring. Means at 


logues list seed in about 140 varieties. This alluring list finds | other. You save that way. If your man- least 3 weeks earlier outdoor blooms. 
characteristics in such as the following, generally catalogued: | about-the-place also looks after your | In the Fall, you can bring in many of 
cars and tends the garden, a greenhouse your outdoor favorites, before Jack 


i. illa, itosa, i , With ti wers. : : : i 
pusilla, or cespitosa, is a ground carpet or mat, with tiny flowers gives him that needed spmething to do Frost nips them. 





C. carpatica is good for edgings; it is three inches high, with 9-inch flower ; : . The surprising thing is, you can have 
stems. | curing dock cenas tn che Winter. one of these attractive Glass Gardens 

C. fragilis is useful in edgings, as a cushion among rocks, wall crevices, and Aside from the plenty of eto such for so little as $500. in 
hanging baskets; it grows four inches high and has protruding flowers. a greenhouse will give you all Winter, Send for free book. Get the facts. See 

Pig ; , : s . it will start countless plants for setting for yourself. 

C. garganica is an Italian gem for borders; growing five inches high with pro- 
truding flowers. LORD & BURNHAM CO. 

C. rotundifolia, the Bluebell of Scotland should be grown for romance and New York Des Plaines, Ill. Toronto 
sentiment; it has 12-inch flower stalks. It is widely distributed over the 1828-C Graybar Bldg. d Dept.E _ , 308-A Harbor Comm, Bldg. 
Northern hemisphere and is best for naturalizing. It is mach admired in Offices in Many Other Principal Cities 
our National Parks where its variability is shown between Yellowstone, . = — 
Glacier National and as ‘‘Olympia”’ in Washington. F GREENHOUSES 


. persicifolia is the standby for perennial borders, growing two or three feet 
high. There are several good hybrids. 


Cc 
C. isophylla is trailing in habit and is used in hanging baskets. 
Cc 
Cc 








. medium var. calycanthema, the Cup-and-Saucer, should be grown for color 
and cut flowers. Compete, 
rey ‘ : : , ; informative, easy- 
; —— is best in large plantings and in the background for it has six- reference lists that give proper name, Send for — 
oot stems. common name, colors, heights, and YOUR Copy 
White forms of campanulas are listed but they lack the Stsoming petled for ol plaaw end 
vividness of the blues. Poor soil will produce shorter and eats Roney Saws 
Iv e blues. Poor soil will produce shorter and more re HORSFORD’S 
rigid stems on the tall flowering varieties. Adventure into the questions you would ask in your own 

long list will result in good finds and much pleasure. Ser thtehd vite ieee REGAL PLANTS 

—George B. Furniss. Here’s what it contains: @ A new kind of catalog, fascinat- 
* GAL PERENNIALS for a Colorful, 

Oakland, Calif. sanannenne Gorden © LILIES—The ng, — as read, packed full of 
Queen of the Queens @ Let's consider the interesting comment on the USE 
peg Rey ee “4 of Regal plants, shrubs and trees 
ge alr a wd aoce in your garden. Illustrated in full 

THE SILVER KING ARTEMISIA SANDE Engieate Sen FON color Over 700 varicties, all hardy, 
TRAILER an @ Some 

. . “ . HELPFUL LISTS for your Garden Plan- many new, most of them grown 
TAKE issue with the author of ‘Candid Comments of an ning BIENNIAL PLANTS for a Com- here in our famous Vermont valley. 
Amateur”’ (Horticulture, January 15) about the artemisia lee Bam aaththaae ne oa Te) -t-478) -10) 

Silver King, which makes a lovely addition to the bright ROSES with “North Country” Hardiness. 

colors used in Christmas decorations, but one has to know Box B_ CHARLOTTE, VERMONT 

when to gather the sprays. The time is when they are in 

bloom and before they have been beaten by the Summer rains. A few of the 

There is no drying process. Gather the sprays at just the right | 6 rT oO L ye a N E «, 

time and place in any container deep enough to hold the long A ~ 


stems upright, in the house, and forget them till needed for Listed in the “ROCK GARDEN CATALOG” of 
Winer Sievention. NEW ENGLAND’S COLDEST NURSERY 


The Fairy lily may also be grown in the open ground with 








great success. I have a large border 18 inches wide around a 8 of our 25 varieties of 8 ALPINE GEMS 
: tae hall etic, in 5 ; : PRIMULAS at reasonable prices 
circu ar et which is 20 feet in diameter that has been bloom- 4% goontia lilaciana fl. pl. ........$.75 Aethionema “Warley’s Rose” .....$.50 
i ‘ - Bulleyana .................. .50 | Amdrosace sarmentosa .......... .85 
Ing beautifully in the open for four years, and with no | P. cashmeriana ..............0. . 25 Campanula pusilla Sa3eses Oe 
Winter protection. I planted this border with a single row of P. cortusoides ......-.-...-++ . 25 | Douglasia laevigata .. sess BO 
eo" P. farinosa gaspensis ........... .50 Lewisia rediviva .... anae ae! ae 
the bulbs four years ago, and they have multiplied and P. mistassinica ................ -75 | Rosa Rouletti, 4 in. pots ......... (50 
. ‘ ° ° on P. mistassinica alba ............ 1.00 Saxifraga pyramidalis .......... .85 
spread to its present dimensions, and when in full bloom it is P. japonica “Etna” ............. ‘35 | Thymus Herba-Baronne ......... 85 
: : : a We not only grow the finest of Alpines, but also grow the best varieties of Hardy 
far more beautiful than if grown in pots or tubs and much Roses, Evergreens, Shade Trees, Seseuntaln. Frait Trees, and Smal! Fruit plants. 
less trouble. They are perfectly hardy here in middle western These are tiated in our “General Nursery Catalog.” We will gladly mail you either 
; these catalogs. 
Georgia. pte 
NEA MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc., Dept. H, Barre, Vt. 








Greenville, Ga. | 10% discount on cash orders received before March 10 
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“ESTATE”’ 
SPRAYER 











A compact, efficient power 
sprayer—small enough to be 
moved by hand, big enough 
for most estate, golf course, 
cemetery and nursery jobs. 
High pressure provides fine, 
misty spray saving material 
and giving greater efficiency. 
Perfectly balanced; mounted 
on large, wide rim wheels— 
easily handled among shrubs 
and flower beds without dam- 
age to lawns. Pump and 
engine of excellent construc- 
tion assuring minimum of 
attention and long life. For 
complete specifications write 
for special folder. 
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CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 
We Have a Fine Lot of 


HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading 
Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 














VILLAGE HILL NURSERY 


Williamsburg, Mass. 


On the Berkshire Trail, Route 9 
Near Northampton 


Choice Alpines 
HARDY ROCK GARDEN 
PLANTS 
Unusual Perennials 


ANNUALS IN SEPARATE 
COLORS 


Herbs 


Visitors welcome in our 
Nursery and Gardens 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
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[N THE event of mild weather, make the rounds of the garden, pressing 

back into place plants thrown out with the frost. Newly planted irises, 
peonies, rock plants, pansies and perennials may have their crowns and 
roots exposed. 


See that the coverings of all plants like boxwood, rhododendrons, 
retinosporas, and the like have not been displaced with snow and winter 
storms. The strong sun of the next two months will be hard on all 
tender evergreens. 


It is possible to grow many kinds of dahlias from seed. There are, 
for instance, the new Unwin’s dwarf quilled hybrids which are bedding 
plants, but large-flowered kinds can also be grown from seed. Early 
sowing in a frame or indoors is necessary, however, and seed should be 
obtained at once. Sow in early March. 


The bane of all seed sowing under glass is the damping off disease, 
which kills seedlings overnight. It is good to learn that a sterilized loam 
is available. 


Flowers can be had late in the Summer from delphiniums grown from 
seed sown in the conservatory or sunny window at this time of year. 


After freesias, hyacinths, narcissi and tulips are through flowering, 
keep them growing as long as possible. Spray them with a contact insec- 
ticide occasionally to control plant lice, and perhaps give the plants 
liquid food. When the tops begin to turn yellow, let the pots dry, store 
them in the cellar, and plant the hardy bulbs in the garden in the Fall, 
repotting the freesias for forcing again. 


Spring flowering native plants, and alpines, for that matter, can be 
brought into bloom indoors, if nursery-grown potted plants are used. 


Branches of forsythia, peach, plum, cherry and some other shrubs and 
trees can be forced into bloom now if placed in water in a warm room. 
Vinca rosea seed should be sown by the last of February, being very 
slow to germinate. 


The last week in February is not too early to sow the seed of tomatoes 
in boxes of earth in the house or in a hot bed. 
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p February and March 
SUTTON’S 


1935 Catalogue is 
obtainable in 


America 





Tuosg glorious specimens of floral 
beauty which carry off the blue rib- 
bons at flower shows are not the result 
of mere chance. Behind them are years 
of experience in growing flowers of the 
highest type—weeding out the weak- 
lings and growing with watchful care 
only the improved strains. Such is the 
background of Sutton’s Seeds—the seeds 
which are so largely responsible for the 
glamorous English gardens of song and 
story. 

Sutton’s Seeds are the product of over 
a hundred years’ meticulous selection 
and breeding of superior varicties of 
flowers by England's premier seed 
house, Sutton & Sons, who are, by ap- 
pointment, Seedsmen to His Majesty 
King George V. In addition to being 
the first choice of professional and ama- 
teur gardeners of England and the Con- 
tinent, Sutton’s Seeds also enjoy the 
widest popularity in India, Africa and 
Australia. Of late years they have be- 
come more widely known and used in 
the United States. 

Sutton’s Amateur’s Guide in Horti- 
culture and General Garden Seed Cata- 
logue for 1935 affords proof of the 
“‘pedigree-quality’’ of Sutton’s Seeds. 
A study of its 200 pages of illustrations 
and descriptions will convince all that 
the flowers produced by Sutton’s Seeds 
have no superiors. In addition, the 
book contains many pages of valuable 
horticultural information—including 
advice as to planting and care. 

But no longer is it necessary to send 
to England for a copy of this book. A 
large supply has been shipped to the 
United States, where arrangements have 
been made to care for inquiries promptly. 
Send for it—you'll find the 35c it costs 
a very worth-while investment. To sc- 
cure the catalogue, mail Money Order 
for 35c to N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., 
Box 30, 210 S, 7th St., Phila., Penna. 


Sutton & Sons, Ltd. 


Suto Sac, 


ENGLAND'S BEST 


Reading, England 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 





Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Judging Course in New York 


WO hundred and twenty-five persons registered for the 

course for judges and exhibitors conducted by the Feder- 
ated Garden Clubs of New York State at the Waldorf Astoria 
on January 21, 22 and 23. In addition, 130 persons attended 
one or more lectures. The members of the class came from all 
parts of New York State and from eleven other states. This 
course was started six years ago and has grown steadily. Mr. 
John Taylor Arms set a particularly high standard in a dis- 
cussion of the fundamental principles of design, omitting 
material in color. He illustrated his points with copies of 
famous flower paintings, with arrangements made for him by 
members of the federation. 

Miss Lucy D. Taylor illustrated a lecture on ‘‘Color 
Through Flowers and Textiles’ with various fabrics in terms 
of textile design, and Mrs. Roy M. Lincoln gave a talk on 
“Building a Schedule,’’ drawing upon the rich experience of 
years with the New York show. Mrs. Ernest Eidlitz presented 
‘“‘The Art of Japanese Flower Arrangement’ and was assisted 
by several Japanese women in native costume, these women 
being members of the Japanese Women’s Club of New York. 
Mr. T. H. Everett of the New York Botanical Garden 
rounded out the course with a discussion of cultural judging. 
Mrs. Jerome W. Coombs returned from a botanical trip to 
Africa just in time to summarize the course on the last day. 
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The committee in charge of the course had Mrs. Charles King 
as chairman. 


Sweeping Decision Against Billboards 


The legal conflict between the Massachusetts State Depart- 
ment of Public Works and outdoor advertisers on the regula- 
tion of billboards on private property within view of the 
highways has been settled in favor of the state. The rules 
which the Massachusetts highway department adopted in 
1924 requiring setbacks for many signs and billboards and 
the complete elimination of others has been upheld by the 
decision of the full bench of the Massachusetts supreme court. 

In reaching its decision the court declared that “‘the safety 
of travel upon highways is promoted by the several rules, 
especially those as to setback of advertising devices from high- 
ways and other points.’’ The rules also “tend to protect 
people traveling upon the highways from the intrusion of 
public announcements thrust before their eyes by signs and 
billboards.’’ “‘Grandeur and beauty of scenery,’’ the opinion 
went on, “contribute highly important factors to the public 
welfare of a state. To preserve such landscape from deface- 
ment promotes the public welfare and is a public purpose.”’ 

This sweeping decision will have a far-reaching effect upon 
the regulation of outdoor advertising throughout the nation. 
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Photo by Mattie Edwards Hewitt 


Members of the Japanese Women’s Club of New York and arrangements made by them at the judging course conducted 
by the Federated Garden Clubs of New York State 
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Garden Club Activities in Pennsylvania 


The western division of the Garden Club Federation of 
Pennsylvania is planning a regional meeting to be held in 
Pittsburgh during the first week in April, probably at the 
College Club. Plans are also being made for a flower show 
judging course to be held the last week in April. The Mead- 
ville Garden Club has invited the federation to conduct the 
course there. A garden center in the Pittsburgh district is being 
planned with Mrs. A. P. Meyer, president of Fox Chapel 
Garden Club, as chairman. The Carrie T. Watson Garden 
Club of Erie has selected for its major activity this year the 
formation of a permanent garden center, which will probably 
be located at the museum in the public library. 

A school of flower show planning and judging is being 
planned for early April at the federation office at 1600 Arch 
street, Philadelphia. The fee will not be more than $5. The 
course will take two days and will include flower show plan- 
ning, judging straight classes and judging artistic arrange- 
ments. 

Considerable junior work among the garden clubs is re- 
ported by Mrs. Julius Zieget, chairman. The Garden Club of 
Philadelphia has fostered conservation in the public schools. 
Junior groups have been formed by the Garden Club of 
Lansdowne, Chambersburg Garden Club, Garden Club of 
Bala-Cynwyd, Penn Valley Garden Club, Providence Garden 
Club and the Trevose Horticultural Society. 





Miss Grace Sturtevant Honored 


Miss Grace Sturtevant of Wellesley Hills, Mass., was. pre- 
sented the gold medal of the American Iris Society on Janu- 
ary 30, by the directors of the society, in recognition of her 
service to iris culture and particularly for the introduction of 
many of the best irises now being grown. é 

Miss Sturtevant is acknowledged as America’s earliest iris 
hybridizer. Her first crossings were made in 1910. Princess 
Beatrice X Aurea crossing in this year produced Afterglow, 
which received a medal award in Boston in 1915. Caterina 
X Mrs. George Darwin crossing in 1912 produced Queen 
Caterina, which was considered a most outstanding introduc- 
tion at that time and this variety is still included in our finest 
collections. A few of her most outstanding varieties are: 

Avalon, Ambrosia, Airy Dream, Bonnie Blue, Camelaird, 
Glowing Embers, Gold Imperial, Good Cheer, Motif, Opal 
Dawn, Pink Jadu, Reverie, Snow White, True Charm, True 
Delight and Queen Caterina. 





Notes for Judges and Exhibitors 


The ‘Notes for Judges of Amateur Flower Shows’’— 
originally compiled by Mrs. Wheeler H. Peckham of New 
Rochelle, N. Y., and a committee of the Federated Garden 
Clubs of New York State—has been revised and made equally 
valuable for exhibitors at flower shows. It has rules for judges 
and exhibitors and contains the latest rulings of the American 
plant societies, additional information from authoritative 
sources and definitions of flowers, fruits and vegetables now 
used in our flower show classes. In the book are new scales 
of points demanded for the classes generally interesting to 
exhibitors. Careful study of this book will result in better 
flower shows, less disappointment and less annoyance to 
judges. 





Coming Narcissus Show in Virginia 


Once again the Garden Club of Virginia is sponsoring a 
state narcissus show to be held at the Armory in Alexandria, 
Virginia. April 12 is the date set for the show, which will be 
open to all amateur flower growers and will afford an op- 
portunity for all narcissus lovers to exhibit their prize blooms. 
There will be prizes in all classes. 
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WHITE TREES FOR CHRISTMAS 


r your January | issue of Horticulture there was an article 
under ‘“‘Rambling Observations of a Roving Gardener’’ 
describing a white Christmas in New York. I was interested 
in that article because several years ago I was touched at seeing 
carloads and truckloads of our evergreen trees being cut from 
our woods and shipped to the large cities never to return. I set 
out to find some means of having a colorful Christmas with- 
out the use of evergreen trees. 

I went to the huckleberry marshes near here and collected a 
few huckleberry and viburnum bushes large and small. I first 
sprayed them with aluminum paint and this produced very 
good results but I found later that spraying them with flat 
white paint gave much better results. The reason for spraying 
them with flat white paint is for the reflection of color that it 
gives. 

Each year I put on a Christmas display of lights using 
only these bushes painted white and the Midland County 
Courthouse Building with its natural sloping landscape as the 
setting. This last Christmas I used over 5,000 colored lights 
to put on the display. As a result, the City of Midland is 
becoming well known for its annual Christmas display. I 
have often wondered that some one didn’t try to commer- 
cialize on the idea but I never heard of any one trying it until 
I read your article in Horticulture. 

—E. Cote. 

Midland, Mich. 


A GOOD ROCK GARDEN FILLER 


HERE is a small edition of the California poppy, a true 

annual, lemon colored, that makes a most satisfactory rock 
garden filler. We like to use it to replace the vanished charm of 
Sisyrinchium grandiflorum, the Grass Widow, which, like 
many western flowers from semi-arid districts, disappears 
completely after seed has been matured, to return with the 
Fall rains. 

This little poppy, Eschscholzia tenuifolia, blooms early in 
Summer, on little tufted plants about six inches high, taller in 
rich soil. If seed is sown in the Fall, which is a safe proceeding 
in fairly mild climates, it is in bloom by April. The plants in 
the picture were from seed sown in the Spring, and were 
photographed in July. It will be noticed that the foliage is low 
and forms basal tufts, above which the flowers rise on slender, 
bare stems. The flower’s one fault, so far as we have discov- 
ered, is that its blossoms do not open on cloudy days, but this 
is a fault which can readily be overlooked in view of its many 
good qualities. 

—Drew Sherrard. 
Oswego, Ore. 


STARTING VERBENA VENOSA 


ERBENA VENOSA, known in the catalogues as a peren- 
nial, is one of the most useful “‘blue’’ flowers one can 
grow. It is excellent as a cut flower. In color, the flowers are 
really violet-purple. One of this verbena’s qualities is its 
drought resistance. It will endure the most trying of seasons, 
such as that of 1930. The compact and bushy habit of the 
plant is inviting and it grows from 12 to 18 inches in height. 
Those who grow it will be well repaid with its beauty and 
attractiveness as a border plant. In Montreal one finds it used 
as a bedding plant in parks. 
In Massachusetts this verbena must be treated as an annual. 
If possible, sow the seeds under glass in early Spring. The 
plants will flower in four months’ time, continuing to bloom 
until frost. The serrated foliage and the characteristics of the 
annual type are similar to this so-called hardy garden verbena, 
but of course the annual kind comes into bloom more quickly. 
—Ernest Adshead, Sr. 
Auburn, Mass. 


A GROUP OF NEW DWARF HARDY ASTERS 


Charming flowers with a long season, 
created in France to meet a specific need 


T is rather surprising to find a group of dwarf asters as 
perhaps the most important introductions of hardy plants 
this year. It is the more surprising because dwarf asters 

have not played an important part in the average garden, with 
the exception, perhaps, of occasional 


excellent material for the rock garden. Their masses of blooms 
make them adaptable also to edging flower borders and for 
massing wherever a bright spot of color would be useful during 
September and October. They are also useful in conjunction 

with tall-growing Michzlmas daisies. 
It is well to remember, however, that hardy asters are not 
without their troubles. Mildew is a common disease. Asters 
are not universally susceptible to it, of 





kinds like Mauve Cushion in the Fall- 
flowe1ing group and King George and 
amellus hybrids in late Summer. Yet 
out of the blue has come not one vari- 
ety but a group of at least six distinct 
kinds, all with a dwarf habit and a 
freedom of flowering that is likely to 
make them exceedingly popular. They 
will undoubtedly help to center in- 
terest on the entire list of hardy asters. 
The number of available kinds has 
lengthened considerably this year and 
rightly so. 

It seems that the new dwarf hybrid 
asters were bred with a peculiar pur- 
pose. The work was done in France 
at one of the British military ceme- 
teries in order to brighten the graves 
with flower borders throughout the 
season. At Abbeville in particular an 
effort has been made to have continu- 
ous bloom, supplied principally by 
dwarf plants so that the inscriptions 
on the headstones will not be covered. 








course, there being a wide variation 
depending upon the variety, and no 
report is available yet as to the resis- 
tance of the new dwarf hybrid group. 
If the plants are set in an open border 
or rock garden where they will-not be 
shaded too much, they will be less 
likely to become diseased. On the other 
hand, any asters set in a hot dry place 
may be seriously stunted by the lace 
bug. 

Although both of these troubles 
may be found in the garden they are 
not without control. A good, stain- 
less fungicide is the most successful al- 
though no material seems to be 100 
per cent effective. The lace bugs work 
in clusters on the under sides of the 
leaves and are a little difficult to con- 
trol because any spray used must be 
directed upward from under the leaves. 
Some of the new sprays which com- 
bine pyrethrum and rotenone or derris 
are effective as are also nicotine and 








Mr. H. V. Vokes, in charge of the 
Abbeville cemetery found no difficulty 
in getting Spring and Summer bloom, 
but Fall flowers were few. Michezlmas daisies were considered 
but they were too tall. 

It so happened that Aster dumosus, a dwarf species from 
the United States, was growing with the other varieties. The 
thought occurred to Mr. Vokes that the large flowers of the 
Michaelmas daisies borne by the dwarf species would be ideal 
in the cemetery borders. Hybridizing to this end was begun in 
1921 and the first results were obtained in 1923, when a two- 
foot-high pink variety came into bloom. This plant was 
crossed with A. dumosus and a still dwarfer plant was raised. 
The process was repeated until, in 1926, many fine, very 
dwarf, free-flowering plants were produced. They became 
known as the new dwarf hybrid asters. 

Several of the best plants were selected and named. 


The new dwarf hardy aster Lady Henry Maddocks 


soap. The information to date, how- 
ever, indicates that no spray can be 
completely effective and that the best 
control will result from a regular program in which the plants 
are sprayed once a week. If this is neglected, the plants will be 
sure to suffer. 

These facts are supplied not so much to discourage the 
average amateur from growing the new asters, as to acquaint 
him with the facts. It must be remembered that nearly all of 
our asters were derived from native species which thrive year 
after year in spite of all kinds of plant pests. Some of them 
are to be found in open woodlands where they often become 
mildewed, but regardless of this fact, their flowers make 
glorious spots of color, undaunted by any natural plague. 
Asters are American and therefore by their heritage they 
should be used lavishly in our gardens. 





Many plants were propagated and distributed to 
various cemeteries, public gardens and nurseries 
throughout Europe. They were shown at the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s exhibitions in London. 
They are now available in the United States for 
the first time. 

Probably the finest of this new group is Victor, 
which is clear lavender-blue in color. It is very 
dwarf, rarely growing over eight inches high and it 
generally flowers in September. Others in the list are 
Nancy, flesh pink, very dwarf and free-flowering; 
Marjorie, bright rose-pink and with a perfect com- 
pact habit; Ronald, lilac-pink and one foot high; 
Lady Henry Maddocks, clear pale pink and very free 
flowering; Countess of Dudley, deep pink with 
yellow eye; and Snowsprite, white and very dwarf. 

These new asters have proved to be entirely 
hardy, judging from the trials made in our own 
country. They are not particular as to soil and make 





Thousands of new dwarf asters being grown in a nursery near Philadelphia 
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Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


‘Horticulture’ offers a first prize of fifty dollars for the 
best 1934-35 Year Book submitted by a garden club. It offers 
a second prize of twenty-five dollars, a third prize of ten 
dollars and three additional prizes of five dollars each. This 
competition is restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply 
to federations. No attempt is made to define the word “‘best.”’ 
The judges will consider each Year Book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry— 
these and other points will be factors in determining the 
decision of the judges. Size will not count; a club with a 
small Year Book will not be discriminated against. There ts 
one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received a prize 
last year or in 1933 will not be permitted to make an entry 
in the 1935 competition. Year Books to be entered in this 
competition must reach the office of “‘Horticulture,’’ 300 
Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass., by September 1. 


TREES FOR THE ROADSIDES 


HE work of roadside beautification comprises many ac- 

tivities. The most popular and longest enduring is the 
planting of trees, which are arranged along the highways, not 
only for their Summer shade and autumnal brilliance, Winter 
silhouettes and springtime budding, but also to enframe and 
thereby attract the traveler's attention to pleasant wayside 
scenes and to distant vistas of unusual interest and beauty. 
Occasionally, instead of planting trees, we cut down a few in 
order to open such a view. At other times, we plant rows or 
clumps of trees in order to screen objectionable features in the 
landscape, such as neglected buildings and automobile grave- 
yards. 

We often plant rows of evergreen conifers set closely to- 
gether to form windbreaks and barriers against drifting snow. 
The best conifers for this use are pines, spruce, hemlock, and 
arborvitz. Because of the susceptibility of white pines to 
blister rust, the red pine, Pinus resinosa, is most frequently 
used. The various spruces available grow rapidly, but are com- 
paratively short lived. Hemlocks and the arborvitz, which are 
somewhat difficult to establish, make the densest screens in 
the end. 

Since most of the trees native in New England are unable 
to survive in the smoke-and-fume-filled air of industrial areas, 
in most cities we have to use exotic material of proven hardi- 
ness. Such are the large, handsome white ash, Fraxinus ameri- 
cana; the compact, oval-crowned Norway maple, Acer 
platanoides, and its variety, schwedleri; the maidenhair, 
Ginkgo biloba, which lines several streets in Washington, 
D. C., and of which excellent specimens may be seen in the 
president’s garden at Massachusetts State College; and the 
European and Crimean lindens, Tilia europea and T. euchlora, 
with their medium size, compact growth, and fragrant bloom 
in July. Although poplars grow rapidly almost anywhere, 
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their faults are too many and well known to make them 
desirable except in rare cases. The oriental plane, Platanus 
orientalis, is openly branched, displays creamy patches of 
under bark, and tolerates urban nuisances which would spell 
the doom of almost any other tree. 

For suburban and rural roadsides, there is a wide choice 
among native trees. The sturdiest and most substantial among 
them are the maples and oaks. Among maples, the sugar or 
rock maple, Acer saccharum, is beloved as much for its appeal 
to the palate as for its beauty. While the foliage of all maples 
is gay in Autumn, the scarlet and gold of the red maple, A. 
rubrum, out-blazes the rest. The most rapidly growing is the 
brittle-branched silver maple, A. saccharinum. 

Oaks are a sturdy group, tenacious of everything from 
leaves to life. The persistence of their leaves through most of 
the Winter make them the best deciduous trees for screens or 
windbreaks. Their broadly rounded heads look like squat, 
green haycocks on sturdy posts. The symmetrical pin oak, 
Quercus palustris, is rarely harmed by disease or insect pest; 
the massive white oak, Q. alba, is somewhat susceptible to the 
attacks of those insects which torm the injurious but not 
uninteresting galls; and the comparatively rapidly growing 
red oak, Q. borealis, is among the best. The natural range of 
the pin oak extends only to the northern boundary of Massa- 
chusetts, that of the white oak into the southern part of 
Maine, and that of the red oak into Canada. 

Most graceful of our native trees is the American elm, 
Ulmus americana. As two specimens meet above a narrow 
street, they form a perfect gothic arch. They are better than 
maples and such low-crowned trees for planting near tele- 
phone and power lines because their branches soar over the 
wires instead of interfering with them. 

The sycamore or buttonball, Platanus occidentalis, is con- 
spicuous in Winter and Summer for its patches of clean white- 
ness where the outer bark has rolled away. 

White birches, Betula alba, B. pubescens, and B. pendula, 
and the canoe birch, B. papyrifera, of the north woods, are 
valuable for planting on curves and at intersections where 
their gleaming trunks serve much better than costly guard 
posts to guide the motorist at night. 

For planting in swampy places where no other tree could 
live, the weeping willow, Salix babylonica, is a favorite. A 
hardier variety for use in northern states is the Wisconsin 
weeping willow, S. blanda. 

A small and decorative tree for roadside embellishment is 
the white flowering dogwood, Cornus florida, desirable for its 
flowers in Spring, foliage in Summer, and both fruit and gay 
leaves in Autumn. The small mountain ash, Sorbus ameri- 
cana, while lacking the dogwood’s white florescence in May, is 
equally attractive for Summer foliage, and in Fall, although 
its foliage can not compare, its berries are as gay as the dog- 
wood’s. But the mountain ash is hardy throughout New 
England, while to plant a dogwood north of Kittery, Me., is. 
to display considerable optimism. 


—Everett S. Henderson. 
West Hartford, Conn. 


ANOTHER GARDEN NOTEBOOK 


‘Another Garden Notebook” by Alfred Putz. Published by Doubleday,. 
Doran & Company, Inc., Garden City, N. Y. Price, $1.50. 


OR a long time Mr. Putz has been writing short articles, 

illustrated very fully with line drawings, in the Sunday 
edition of the New York Herald-Tribune. The most recent of 
these highly informative articles have been placed between 
covers in such a way as to give a working calendar for the 
whole year. It is the second book of the kind which Mr. Putz 
has done and nothing more valuable as an elementary text- 
book could be placed in the hands of amateur gardeners. As a 
matter of fact, there are many suggestions, particularly in the 
illustrations, for experienced gardeners. The illustrations are- 
especially useful. 


MRS. WILDER TELLS SOME OF HER SECRETS 


In a new book she reveals her methods 
in the handling of garden material 


OUISE BEEBE WILDER is one prophet not without 
a honor in her own country. Whatever she may say about 
rock gardens is listened to with respectful attention by 
thousands of rock garden enthusiasts throughout the land, 
including members of the newly organized rock garden society. 
If in her new book* she seems to apologize for rock gardens, 
it is with no feeling of humility. She admits that many rock 
gardens bring no credit to those who have constructed them, 
but she is very tolerant of gardeners whose interest lies less in 
garden composition than in the choice plants which the 
garden may contain. She even pokes a little fun at the land- 
scape architects, ‘‘many of whom feel that a garden must be a 
work of art created by an artist, and therefore, look upon a 
rock garden as the work of a lunatic or, at the very best, of a 
person devoid of art.’’ She is frank in saying that this type of 
garden is often most satisfactory from the standpoint of the 
plants. 

It is plain that the author has particular sympathy for 
those folk who make collectors’ gardens, devoted to the cul- 
ture of plants which do not thrive in the level border but 
which require special soil conditions, sharp drainage and 
particular care. She is not worried about the fact that a large 
proportion of made-in-America rock gardens still have the 
appearance of desolate stone heaps which Nature is half heart- 
edly trying to cover. She is not worried even about the criti- 
cism which such a statement may bring down upon her head. 
Not that she fails to value truth and beauty, but that she 
realizes garden makers must flop about, making mistakes 
along with their stone-heap ‘‘mountains,’’ until the true 
meaning of the rock garden becomes established in their minds. 
She is even militant in her defence.of rock gardens, expressing 
the belief that ‘‘no other type of gardening so fully engages 
all the faculties, so successfully meets all tastes or so nicely fits 
itself to the scope of all pocketbooks and of all physical re- 
sources as does the rock garden.”’ A certain Englishman wrote, 
“In a rock garden we foster a little patch of the wilderness 
that stands to us for freedom.” 

After expressing her mind fully and freely upon the general 
subject of rock gardens and the attitude of the public, the 





*What Happens in My Garden,” by Louise Beebe Wilder. Published by The MacMillan 
Company, New York. Price, $3.00. 


architect and the expert toward them, Mrs. Wilder proceeds to 
consider the plants which she has found particularly worth 
while in her own garden, starting logically enough with snow- 
drops. For years it seems she made the mistake of treating all 
snowdrops to a shady position and so concluded that Galan- 
thus elwesi, plicatus and some of the others were short lived 
and unreliable. This was a mistake and yet they do not require 
in this climate the same amount of sunshine as they need in 
the warm atmosphere of the British Isles. Sun for a part of the 
day is sufficient. She believes that the bulbs should be planted 
early, preferably in August, and in a soil that is nourishing 
but not rich, for the reason that they are habitually short 
lived if overfed’ She plants them with three or four inches of 
soil above them. Then she leaves them strictly alone. 

Mrs. Wilder likes the early tulips and finds that they will 
give several years of service without being lifted if the soil in 
which they are planted is not too heavy or freshly manured. 
She is not alarmed if they fall off slightly in size, for she likes 
tulips which have lost something of their self-conscious huge- 
ness and thus take their place a bit more simply in the garden 
scene. It will be understood, of course, that she is not talking 
about bedding tulips but about those which are scattered 
about the beds and borders in clumps. It is seldom that as 
much attention is given to early tulips as is devoted to them, 
and apparently for good reason, in this chapter. 

The author likes little irises, too, having lost much of her 
enthusiasm for the taller and more conspicuous kind since 
they began to overrun her garden. The little kinds increase, to 
be sure, but in a self respecting way and she gets a lot of fun 
from the Californian kinds, which never turn out just as she 
expects them to. They remind her, she says, of an old Irish 
nurse who used to exclaim ‘““With you children whatever tis 
tain t. 

She speaks first of Iris pumila cerulea and then of Iris 
pumila atroviolacea, a pigmy which is even earlier and prac- 
tically stemless. Both bloom in April and the author finds 
them indispensable in the rock garden. Amateurs who have a 
hot sunny rock garden may find a place for /. lurida, that 
strange purplish, bearded species from southeast Europe, 
blooming a second time in the Autumn. Her favorite, how- 
ever, is /. arenaria, the sand iris, plants of which she raised 
from seed and which make large yellow flowers in late April. 

Mrs. Wilder has a good word, of course, for /. cristata and 
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Allium karataviense, a Turkestan onion which is being cultivated in Mrs. Louise Beebe Wilder’s garden 
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thinks that garden makers would have less trouble with /. 
gracilipes if they gave it a light, slightly moist soil, richly 
impregnated with leaf mold and a situation which does not 
receive the ardent rays of the sun all day. Often a stone placed 
at a strategic point will give it the necessary shelter and inci- 
dentally conserve the moisture it craves. One must not make 
the mistake of planting this iris in wet ground. There must 
be sharp drainage. There is much more about these irises and 
the somewhat taller kinds like J. bulleyana, I. clarkei, I. ensata 
and I. longipetala. 

Mrs. Wilder is among those keen gardeners who have a 
special fondness for the flax flowers, Linum perenne and half a 
dozen others. She has found they are not fussy about the kind 
of soil in which they grow, provided that it be well drained. 
Sun they must have and damp feet they resent. 

A nimble-witted person once said that if onions did not 
already exist they would have to be invented. Quite apart 
from their appeal to the epicure, some members of the genus 
allium have charming flowers. Many are weeds to be sure, 
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A well grown specimen of Heamanthus katherine 


but the Allegheny onion, Allium cernuum, and the prairie 
onion, A. stellatum, are native kinds which have grown in 
Mrs. Wilder's garden for years. There are others of equal 
charm, among them A. beesianum from China, an unusual 
blue in color and blooming in August and September. Then 
there is A. karataviense from Turkestan, with two very wide 
glaucous leaves out of which arise in May short stems ending 
in large balls of bloom—a mass of bright reddish purple stars. 

The author observes that various members of the daisy 
tribe furnish what may be called the pack horses of the gar- 
den, that is, they bear a heavy burden and one for which they 
seldom receive sufficient credit. In this tribe are the sun flowers, 
the zinnias, the cosmos, michzImas daisies and coreopsis. Not 
a few members of this family have a bad name as weeds, but 
most can be kept within bounds, and the author discusses a 
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wide variety. She says that Aster alpinus has no defects but 
needs a sunny situation and a soil that is not too rich. Lime 
chips intermingled with the soil make it particularly happy. 

She speaks well of Arnica montana, which hoists brilliant 
golden daisies above a rosette of somewhat crumpled leaves. 
Inula ensifolia is an attractive relative of the elecampane and 
blooms in Summer, when the rock garden is dim, its yellow 
flowers making a pleasant display in any sunny place. 

Garden makers who are interested in the thymes will find a 
trail leading through eight or ten pages, and those who are 
looking for creeping plants will find a chapter dealing with 
such material in variety. 

Mrs. Wilder is among those experts who approve of shrubs 
for rock gardens, when they are stocky little plants like Spiraea 
bullata from Japan, Spirea decumbens, which grows only a 
few inches high, tiny willows like Salix retusa, the various 
brooms, Rosa rouletti and the tiny Rosa foliolosa alba, grow- 
ing ten inches high and bearing creamy fragrant flowers all 
Summer—a rose which is perfectly hardy and neatly orna- 
mental. Daphnes are rock garden material, of course, and 
D. cneorum is not the only kind. D. blagayana from the 
eastern Alps does well with a light covering of salt hay and 
D. alpina has come through at least one hard Winter safely. 
It is said to have a weakness for lime. The author points out 
that all daphnes must be moved with a large ball of earth if 
they are to persist when given a new location. 

Mrs. Wilder finds permanent roles for the heathers to play 
in the furnishing of a rock garden. She has picked flowers of 
Erica carnea from under the snow. The Cornish heath, E. 
vagans, grows less than a foot tall and bears purplish pink 
flowers. These plants must be grown in masses to be effective. 
The bearberry, the creeping snowberry, the sand myrtle and 
some of the small rhododendrons have a place in her garden. 

The reviewer has progressed only half way through the 
book and now finds that he has filled his allotted space. What 
comes later must be judged by what has gone before. It will 
be understood that Mrs. Wilder is not writing exclusively 
of rock gardens, notwithstanding her first defensive chapter. 
She runs the whole gamut of garden material, although her 
rock garden proclivities creep out at frequent intervals, and 
one can appreciate her advice to amateurs when she says, 
“Enjoy your rock garden whether or no. Let it do for you 
what it will. And do not worry if it falls short of what you 
know to be ideal. There is much happiness to be found in a 
lower atmospheric stratum than that in which swims the 
particular star to which you have hitched your horticultural 
chariot.” 


THE RARE HA-MANTHUS KATHERINA 


MONG the many genera of the amaryllis family is in- 
cluded the genus hemanthus, the bloodlily. Possibly 
the most common representative of this genus is Hamanthus 
albiflos, the white bloodlily (what anomaly!) with short, 
broad, tongue-like leaves, and producing small, greenish white 
flowers. However, one occasionally sees the lesser known spe- 
cies, H. katherine (also spelled katharine or Katherine). This 
species, like other members of the genus, is a native of South 
Africa and was originally described in 1877 by J. G. Baker 
of Kew, who gave it the species name in honor of Mrs. 
Katherine Saunders, the discoverer of the plant. 

The specimen shown in the accompanying photograph was 
flowered this past Summer by Henry J. Weidlich, gardener at 
the Northampton State Hospital and a graduate of the Stock- 
bridge School of Agriculture at the Massachusetts State Col- 
lege. The illustration in the Gardeners’ Chronicle of England 
(May 26, 1877) shows the flower in a deep red color, but in 
this case the flowers were a beautiful, deep salmon-pink. 


—Clark L. Thayer. 
Amherst, Mass. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 





AM interested to learn that the National Yard and Garden 

Contest Association was greatly encouraged by the large 
number of entries last year. Announcement of the winners in 
the various classes has just been made and several photographs 
showing winning exhibits have been sent to me. Two of 
them are being reproduced herewith. 

This contest is backed by the American Association of 
Nurserymen for the purpose of stimulating interest in gardens 
and gardening material. Perhaps the purpose of the contest is 
not wholly altruistic but, nevertheless, the results are highly 
educational and distinctly worth while. The contest covers 
the whole country and helps to arouse interest in new mate- 
rials as well as in better arrangements. In many instances what 
formerly was just the backyard has now become an outdoor 
living room for the whole family to enjoy. The national 
headquarters are in Davenport, Iowa. 

The first prize in Class I, which specified that all the work 
of planning and beautifying the grounds should be done by 
members of the family, was awarded to Mrs. Frederick H. 
Meyer of Grand Rapids, Mich. The second prize went to 
Mr. J. H. Wilkerson of Pomona, Calif., and the third to Mr. 
E. E. Stahl of Cleveland, Ohio. 


T is evident that the contest is given a wide range, for I find 
that Class II calls for grounds where manual labor is hired. 
The first prize in that contest went to Mr. and Mrs. F. W. 
Krinard of Riverside, Calif., the second to Mr. F. Edgar Rice 
of Bartlesville, Okla., and the third to Mrs. William A. 
Dunkley of Memphis, Tenn. 

The third class was evidently intended for estates, for it 
included those where expert skill is employed. Curiously 
enough, the first prize in this class also went to a Grand 
Rapids resident, Mr. W. E. Roberts, with James W. Lilly of 
Indianapolis, Ind., winning second place, and Mrs. L. L. 
Kellogg of Sioux City, lowa, winning third place. 

From what I can learn Mr. and Mrs. Meyer worked under 
the most adverse conditions. Their garden is exposed to the 
full sweep of wind across the Grand River valley. It was 
necessary to build a high retaining wall and to enclose the 
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garden with a six-foot board fence on three sides. The fourth 
boundary is a glassed-in garden room and a stone terrace 
which is made livable with chairs, lounges and a table. The 
fence has been painted a soft moss green in order to have it 
blend with the garden. A tea house on the opposite side of the 
garden has a fireplace, running water and cooking utensils. 
Sunday morning breakfast in this secluded spot with the birds 
singing in the trees above and the dew still on the grass must 
be a delightful experience. Mrs. Meyer has named her garden 
“Ojai’’ (O-high), an Indian name meaning a sacred place. 


AN interesting development is taking place, I find, in popu- 
lar likes and dislikes in carnations. Repeated efforts have 
been made to introduce odd colors in this country, but with- 
out success, whereas in England they have been much in de- 
mand for many years, bringing top prices. Yet tastes are 
changing here. A number of English varieties have been im- 
ported from the famous firm of Allwood Brothers by Peter 
Beuerlein Sons of Westwood, N. J.—and they have proved 
popular. The new colors available include orange, purple, and 
claret. 

Wivelsfield Claret, a rich-colored variety in the purple class, 
is impressive and no doubt will appeal to those looking for 
something different. Dimity is well liked by many who have 
seen it, the color being white flaked strongly with deep claret 
or purple. Robert Allwood is bright scarlet and the flowers 
and stem are very substantial. This variety received the high 
score of 95 points when judged by the British Carnation 
Society and accordingly was awarded a first class certificate, an 
honor also given it by the Royal Horticultural Society. Ac- 
cording to reports, this variety has received more honors than 
any other one over there. Other new carnations, not yet re- 
leased in this country, are Achievement, in an unusual tone of 
orange, Ditchling, cherry pink, and Pelargonium, with an 
odd tone of wine and mulberry and a delightful spicy 
fragrance. 

American carnations have made good in England, some of 
them getting high awards. For some reason, however, the re- 
verse has not been generally true. In regard to the odd colors, 





The garden of Mrs. Frederick H. Meyer, which won a first prize in the national yard and garden contest 
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I am told that similar colors have appeared among seedlings 
raised in this country. They were not accepted by the florists, 
although the blooms often sold well locally. With the current 
change in taste, it will be possible to get something besides 
red, pink and white carnations. This feature, I believe, will 
appeal to private estate owners. The new English varieties will 
also bring in new blood, which will give us a more disease- 
resistant and superior strain of carnation. It is probable that 
several of the best of the new varieties will be shown at the 
Spring flower exhibition in Boston and perhaps in other cities. 
This will give American garden makers their first opportunity 
to judge of their merits as cut flowers for house decoration 
in Winter. 


ET me hark back to a note on care of trained fruit trees in 
the November | issue of Horticulture. It is an open ques- 
tion whether root pruning is needed to keep such trees within 
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The prize garden of Mr. W. E. Roberts at Grand Rapids, Mich. 


bounds. In the first place trained trees are invariably on 
dwarfing stocks which do not delve deeply and when once the 
trees start bearing, they make but a limited growth if pruned 
properly. By following the Lorette system of pruning there is 
nothing left for Winter pruning. The leading shoots are 
headed back in April and all laterals that have reached 18 
inches in length by June, are cut right back to the base, the 
balance of the growth being removed during the Summer as 
they stretch out. Those which fail to reach this length can be 
cut out after the leaves fall. The leading growths must not be 
touched until April. 

Established trees should have a good mulch of manure or a 
dressing of fertilizer in the Spring to encourage heavy foliage. 
Without large foliage in abundance, the buds at the base of 
the laterals can not get the food needed to plump them up and 
it’s the plump ones that are the embryo fruiting buds. The 
fruit buds are formed by the end of June; feeding and pruning 
after that will not encourage fruit buds for the following 
year; that is why Winter pruning is so often followed by 
wild growth. 

Incidentally, the leading shoots must be allowed to go 
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their full limit; heading them back while the trees are grow- 
ing will result in more growths not only at the top, but the 
basal eyes of the laterals may also start and prospective fruit 
buds be lost. As a rule, a lateral headed right back to the 
cluster of leaves at the base does not restart. The more or less 
invisible eyes at the circular leaf cluster plump up and become 
fruiting spurs; by allowing the shorter laterals to remain 
longer, the tree has sufficient foliage to permit it to carry on its 
normal functions, the leaders which by Fall may run four feet 
or more, keeping the sap active. 


PEAKING of fruits, I dare venture that Charles W. 
Young, referred to in the November | issue of Horticulture, 
is a close observer and had noted wild apple trees doing well 
in rocky ground. Thirty or more years ago when visiting a 
noted sweet pea grower in the north of England, a man whose 
grounds were at the bottom of a small mountain, I observed 
he had many apple trees on the rocky mountain side; some of 
them literally stood on the top of a rock with their roots 
between crevices. The amount of soil seemed insufficient to 
support the trees. They were healthy and fruitful. But after 
all, this rough and ready culture is not applicable to gardens 
unless one has a wild, open patch that is not cultivated. I 
happen to know a garden near me with a wild hillside at the 
back of it. All sorts of fruits were planted on this hillside 
and, although neglected, many of the trees are carrying on 
merrily after 25 years or more. 


AY I say a word about the sand pear referred to in the 
same issue. This is far too rampant a grower for small 
garden use. Its foliage in Spring is wonderful, the young 
leaves being deep red while all Summer its large leaves are 
clean and glossy. Curiosity prompted me to plant three sand 
pears and train them as cordons, but I found that for this 
purpose the sand pear is hopeless. 


LILIES FROM SEED FOR BEGINNERS 


T may interest those who are raising lilies from seed, to 
learn that a beginner, like myself, has found Lilium 
philippinense formosanum fool proof. This lily is said to 
bloom from seed in six months from planting. Mine were 
planted too late for that, but bloomed fairly well the follow- 
ing year. The second year some stalks were between seven and 
eight feet in height in September and crowned with large, 
nearly pure white, beautiful blooms. These lilies are still un- 
disturbed in the same flat in which the seeds were planted, 
which was sunk in the ground the latter part of the first 
Summer. Having become now so large, they must be crowded 
and will have to be replanted early next season. 

This lily is certainly well suited to the amateur, as it should 
be an almost certain success with a minimum of effort, and it 
is withal a beautiful lily. I never have been satisfied with 
the Regal lily, its foliage, to my mind, being inadequate to the 
beauty of its blooms and from the seed I have planted, I have 
only been able to grow bulbs that would not bloom, with few 
exceptions. 

Encouraged by the behavior of the Philippinense lily, I 
planted seed of two other varieties last Spring, L. tenuifolium 
and a charming little lily of the South. I first saw it in Florida, 
growing in colonies along the roadside, and later in North 
Carolina where I got bulbs from which I later took the seed. 
I have read that this lily, Zephyranthes (Amaryllis) atamosco 
(not strictly a lily, I suppose) is to be found along our 
eastern coast from Florida to Pennsylvania. I am hoping that 
the box of seedlings sunk in the ground will come safely 
through the northern Winter. 

—P. W. Bigelow. 
Bellport, L. I. 
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Louise Beebe Wilder 


WHAT HAPPENS 
IN MY GARDEN 


This informal and candid book on 
that well-known private experi- 
ment station, the Wilder garden, 
is devoted about equally to the rock 
garden and the general garden 
with several chapters on early 
spring plants. Price, $3.00. 


HORTUS 


A new and revised edition of the major 
American Concise Dictionary of Gar- 
dening by Dr. L. H. Bailey and Ethel 
Zoe Bailey is now ready, with approxi- 
mately 100 pages of new material, and 
the whole work revised, at the popular 
price of $5.00. 






At all bookstores or from 
MACMILLAN, 60 Fifth Ave., New York 
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GARDEN HANDBOOKS 
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Only 50c each” 
(3 for $1.25) 


A new attractive series of practi- 
cal guides — at unusual popular 
— Written by noted experts. 

rofusely illustrated. 10 titles— 
see them at your bookseller’s, gar- 
den supply store, or write for 
leaflet to 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN OUTDOOR BOOKS 
GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 





BUTTERWORTH’S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 3533 














Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CoO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 














HORTICULTURE 
USING AN ELECTRIC HOTBED 


FTER two years’ experience with an electric hotbed I am 
firmly convinced that it is a safe and economical way for 
home gardeners to grow their plants. It is safe in that one is 
bound to get good results if tested seeds are bought and the 
soil sterilized and screened, and economical if one makes or 
buys the right kind of frame. 

The greatest expense comes the first year with the purchase 
of sash, coil, thermostat and switch box. After that, the only 
expense each year is the price of seeds and a small electrical 
bill. The results from one’s first attempt will so gladden one’s 
heart that the initial cost will be forgotten. In fact, some of 
the initial cost can be cut down if one makes the frame. 

The first question every one asks me is, ““What is your 
electrical bill?’’ My bills show that for March and April, 
1933, there was an increase of $4.20 over the corresponding 
months of a year ago, and for March and April, 1934, the 
cost was $3.18. These are the figures supplied me by the 
Edison Electric Company. It may be difficult to make an 
accurate estimate, but in any event, the cost is not excessive. 
My initial rate is seven cents per kilowatt hour. The average 
rate is five and one-half cents. 

My frame is as tight and snug as it can be. This is because 
the frame is banked with soil and sod, which act as insulation. 
My frame is placed on the south side of the house in a well- 
protected place where it is out of the sweep of the wind. I 

















Interior of an electrically heated hotbed, showing a part of the wiring 


close the sash when the sun goes down and cover it at night 
with a special lined waterproof mat which I got from one of 
the seed stores. 

My frame is six by six feet which takes a 60-foot cable. It 
is 18 inches deep on the north or high side; 12 inches deep on 
the south or low side, and faces the south, allowing the sun 
to enter at all angles during the day. 

The sides are made of inch-thick painted cypress hooked 
securely together at the corners. The sash does not rest on top 
but fits snugly into grooves cut into the side pieces and middle 
brace so that the top of the sash and the top of the frame are 
flush. This allows the sash to slide up and down easily for 
opening. I left a good three-foot space all around the frame 
for convenience. 

Although the frame arrived while the ground was still 
frozen, I dug down six inches, saving the soil and sod for 
banking. In the bottom of the pit I packed four inches of 
cinders for good drainage and over them spread three inches 
of sand. The coil then went on top of the sand. Cinders and 
sand hold the heat well, I find. This plan is followed rather 
than filling the frame with soil, for I prefer to sow my seeds 
in flats. 

I grow as many varieties of plants as I can in flats set on top 
of the cable, but if one wished to grow only one variety of 
vegetable, soil could be filled directly into the frame with the 
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PLANNED 


PROTECTION 


for your priceless trees 
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| “Look here, Bob, you see a doctor at least 
once a year for a general check-up, don’t 

| you? That's really how this Bartlett Planned 
Program idea works. Those fellows don’t 

guess —they’ve proved to me that an ‘ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure’.’’ 


| Waiting until trees MUST have at- 
tention is bad business. THEN — 
drastic and costly steps are usually 
necessary, and valuable and beau- 
tiful trees are often lost that might 
have been saved. © Bartlett's 
“PLANNED PROGRAM for Shade 
Tree Care” is a modern, common- 
sense method of anticipating and 
| forestalling potential damage to 
tree health and beauty. It permits 
of intelligent planning. It offers you 
| aservice of regular periodic inspec- 
tions and reports on the condition 
of your trees. It stresses the im- 
portance and wisdom of simple 
preventive measures rather than 
costly curative ones. “ Do you 
want to know more about this eco- 
nomical and efficient method of pro- 
tecting your investment in trees? 
Then phone your nearest Bartlett 
Representative or write for our attrac- 
tive “PLANNED PROGRAM” Folder. 


As an example of Bartlett 
PLANNED PROGRAM 
economy, a single Dor- 
mant Spraying of elms in- 
fested with the Elm Bark 
Louse might easily save you 
much expensive Pruning in 
later months. 


The F.A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO. 


Tree Research Laboratories & Administration, 
Stamferd, Conn. 


Philadelphia (Cynwyd) Penna.; Orange, N. J.; 
Westbury, N. Y.; Bay Shore, N. Y.; White Plains, N. Y.; 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Danbury, Conn.; Pittsfield, Mass.; 
Boston, Mass.; Providence, R. |.; Richmond, Va.; 
Manchester, Mass.; New Haven, Conn.,; Elisworth, Me.; 
Wilmington, Del.; Albany, N. Y. 
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Sensational New Dwarf Alpine 
SWEET WILLIAM 


Only 6” tall! A charming compact, free-flow- 
ering plant for the rock garden or dwarf 
border. Most profuse—foliage scarcely visible 
when in full bloom. Magnificent range — 
many self colors; also eyed, edged, and 
crowned color combinations. A showy nov- 
elty that will delight every gardener. Packet 
25c; special packet, $1.50. Order now. 


DREER’S 1935 GARDEN BOOK of 
Quality Seeds, Bulbs and Plants (200 pages) 
lists many new strains, outstanding novelties 
and all the best standard items of proved de- 
pendability. A helpful guide — on planting, 
soil preferences, etc. Send for a free copy. 


HENRY A. DREER 


141 DREER BLOG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





More Than Two Thousand 
Different Flowers 


Described and Listed in 


Vaughan’s Gardening 
Illustrated 1935 
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HE most complete list of flower | 


seeds, both annual and perennial, 
published in the United States. 


240 Full Color Plates 


“T always find the best in Vaughan’s and within | 


recent years your list of real novelties has com- 
peted with many of the European firms,”’ writes 
a customer, 


CATALOG FREE ON REQUEST 


Vaughan's Seed Store"s:” 


10 W. RANDOLPH STREET, cmnaie 
47 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK 





Landscape 


@ DEVELOPMENT 
@ MAINTENANCE 


Now in mid-February is when 
the perfection of next Summer’s 
landscape must be planned. 
Much work, too, that has been 
neglected during the past few 
years needs to be done. May I 
help you? Wide technical train- 
ing and years of experience. A 
trained organization for com- 
plete service — planning, con- 
struction and maintenance. 
Scores of satisfied customers. 
An Interesting Booklet on Request 


RICHARD HAUGLAND 


160 Lasell St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


GARDEN DIGEST 


is the monthly condensation of helpful ideas 
from all garden magazines, books and bulle- 
tins. Send dime or three 8c stamps for 
sample. One year, $1 (Or send 50c for 12 
different back issues). 
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cable running two or three inches under the soil. I set the 
thermostat at 60 degrees before I put in the flats, but if the 
cable runs under the soil it should be set several days ahead 
and the frame closed up tight. 

I followed the directions that came with my control box 
and had no trouble with wiring. I bought a rubber-covered 
connection cord to go from the plug on the frame to a light 
socket on the back piazza, which was properly protected from 
the weather. It is best to have an electrician check up on 
connections so that there will be no short circuits. 

I started nearly all of my annual seeds by March 1 with 
the exception of a few varieties such as lobelia, petunia, salvia, 
snapdragon, verbena and vinca, which I start about February 
15 indoors. However, they all go in the frame by March 1. 
When they are large enough most of them are transplanted 
back into the flats and carried along until they can be hard- 
ened off prior to setting them out in the garden. 

I raise a great many more than I can possibly use because 
I want to get variety. I have given away hundreds of plants 
at the transplanting time to friends who carry them along in 
a coldframe until they can be planted in their gardens. My 
plants that are given the extra heat are about three times as 
large as the ones my friends carry in a coldframe, and they 
bloom two and three weeks ahead of theirs. If there is any 
available space in the frame when I am through with trans- 
planting, I put a few pots of Summer-flowering bulbs in to 
get well rooted, such as tuberous-rooted begonias, montbretias, 
tuberoses, and amaryllis. 

In the Fall, as soon as the perennials and biennials which I 
grow in the frame during the Summer are in the garden and 
well protected for the Winter, I fill the frame with pots of 
bulbs for Winter culture, of course using no electricity. They 
are left in the frame, covered over with straw and leaves, to 
get well rooted. By the middle or latter part of January, I 
bring them into the cold cellar to thaw out. After that, they 
are brought into the house and given full sunlight. In this 
way I make use of my frame the year round. 

Many persons may think that this is a lot of bother, but I 
get a generous amount of fun out of it. Any one will be well 
rewarded for his efforts by the amount of bloom there will be 
in the garden. 

The following is a list of annuals, biennials and perennials 
that I have successfully raised so far: 


ANNUALS: salpiglossis, lantana, anchusa, ipomoea, verbena, scabiosa, 
antirrhinum, nicotiana, ageratum, didiscus, stock, zinnias, calendula, petunias, 
asters, clarkia, larkspur, annual lupine, annual canterbury bells, marigolds, 
portulaca, gaillardia. 

PERENNIALS: cheiranthus, iberis, alyssum, veronica, aconitum, trollius, 
geum, chrysanthemums, campanula, double canterbury bells, saxifraga, aqui- 
legia, digitalis, delphinium, lupine, pansies, viola. 


—nMrs. John M. Sweeney, Jr. 
Newton, Mass. 














ROCK and ALPINE PLANTS 


from all parts of the world for gardens in all sections of the 
U.S. A. More than 1000 species and varieties listed in our 
new Catalog on how to have CONTINUOUS BLOOM IN 
THE ROCK GARDEN. 


Why not let us arrange your planting to give bloom at 


the time you will most enjoy it? 


Plants selected for Rock Gardens in sun or shade. Advice 
given on selecting rock plants which will thrive in the differ- 


ent climatic conditions existing throughout the country. 


CRONAMERE ALPINE NURSERIES, Ine. 
GREENS FARMS, CONN. 
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our garden 
—just add 
already 


I's easy to sto 
with NEW EV. jose an qanags in 
water and prey. The oes is 
resent. NE VER GREEN SPRAY is a 
eadly poison to homes insects (worms), 
sucking iasects (plant lice) and es, but is 
harmless to people and pets. When used 
according to directions it wil; not harm ae 
plants or blossoms. Sure death to ants— 

¢ emunen on the hills. Ask for NEW E ER 
GR EN SPRAY at drug, hardware, seed, 
nuke or de ent stores. Write for fi Sree 
illustrated let —“‘How to I and Kill 


Common Plant leon,” Bi McLaughlin Gormley 
King Co., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 











TWO NEW CARNATIONS 


VIRGINIA—A glowing Enchantress 
Pink. 


IMPROVED GIANT LADDIE — 

Deeper pink than old Laddie. 

Rooted Cuttings ready for 
immediate delivery. 
$3.50 per dozen 25 for $6.00 
$20.00 per 100 
Write us for prices on all other 
New and Standard Varieties. 


RD DeWitt incorporetea 
38 West 21% Street 


New York. N.Y. 
Telephone BOgardus 4- 2444 








RARE SAXIFRAGA 


Large Size Flowering Plants 


Burseriana magna, pure white ....... $.75 
Faldonside, citron-yellow. Rare ...... 1.00 
Ferd. Coburg, bright yellow ......... 35 
Haagei, golden yellow .............. .35 
Irvingi, delicate pink .............. -75 
Longifolia, Queen of Saxifrage ...... -75 
Marginata, large white ............. -75 
Paulinae, best yellow hybrid ........ 1.00 
Petrasche, sweet-scented white ...... -75 
Sancta, bright yellow ......cccccsces .35 

CO $6.80 


We will send collection for $5 
Safe Arrival Guaranteed 
Write for 64 page catalog on 
Rare Plants, Bulbs and Shrubs 
WM. BORSCH & SON, INC. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 





Guaranitied ROSE 
BUSHES 


EVERBLOOMING— 

world’s finest varieties, 

two year old, field grown, 
budded on strong healthy stock, guar- 
anteed true to name. Talisman, Pres. 
Hoover, Dame Edith Helen, Butterfly, 
Betty Uprichard, Etoile de Hollande, 
Rev. F. Page Roberts, Radiance, all 
other popular favorites, including 
some new and patented varieties. 
Write for free illustrated Catalog. 


McCLUNG BROS. ROSE eee ~ 
Tyler Texas 
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everyone who enjoys seeing each month 
a beautifully printed and zestfully written magazine 
dutnh came oleenead doten. 20c « copy. Pub- 
lished since 1914, 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
7 mo. bor $1.00- @ 40c saving. Order Today. 
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cau ZINNIAS 


4 Packets Postpaid 10c 


Four Best Colors 
SCARLET, YELLOW, LAVENDER, AND ROSE 


—one full-sized packet of each gor eous 
color (value 40c) for only 10c postpai 

Burpee’s Garden Book FREE. World's 
greatest Garden Guide. Write for it today. 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., 163 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 








OUR CATALOG 


Will tell you all about our 
CHOICE QUALITY PEONIES— 
IRIS—PHLOX—HARDY GAR- 
DEN PERENNIALS—AZALEAS 
— FLOWERING SHRUBS — 
SHADE TREES — EVER- 
GREENS — RHODODEN-|: 
DRONS. One of the most com- 
plete linesinthe East. Material for 
ROCK GARDENS and LARGE 
SPECIMEN TREES a specialty. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 
West Newbury Mass. 











and auunenecers 1935 gorgeously 
illustrated Flower and Vegetable Seed 


Catalogue. Please mention this magazine. 


PETER HENDERSON ECO. 


35 CortTLaANorT St. NEw York 








DAHLIAS 
Write for List 

DANDY DAHLIA FARM 

Box 344 MEDWAY, MASS. 











JOIN NOW 


The American Dahlia Society 
Dues $2.00 Per Year 
Get the Improved BULLETIN 
The Finest and Most Informative Dahlia 
Magazine Published. Mail Dues Today to 
C. LOUIS ALLING, Sec’y 
251 M. Court St., West Haven, Conn. 
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SATISFACTION IN CALENDULAS 


pew calendula has gone modern. Many persons may be 
both surprised and pleased to see what breeding has de- 
veloped. Because the calendula would abide in inferior soil, it 
was relegated to out of the way places and persisted as a weed 
in the forsaken garden. Native of arid regions of Persia, it is 
still typically oriental in color and still legendary, a child of 
the sun, yellow only. The pot marigold has joined the aris- 
tocracy. It is a profuse bloomer and retains its rugged consti- 
tution against pest and disease. 

The new Giant Orange King has three-inch flowers of a 
brilliant rich orange and a large dark center. It accentuates a 
garden and makes a good pot or window box plant. Two or 
three blooms in a vase is a vivid and pleasing grouping. It is 
among the few flowers which may be had the year around 
here, and this by planting seed quarterly. The meaning of 
“calendula”’ is ‘‘throughout the months’’ from the Latin 
calends. It stands intense heat and endures severe frost. How- 
ever, it thrives best in cool weather or in cool locations. In 
California it is an ideal outdoor flower for Winter. Moder- 
ately rich soil and moisture are its simple requirements. Dis- 
budding and cutting off seed pods improves the blooms. 

Recent desirable introductions are Lemon Queen; Ball's 
Orange, a glowing color, well adapted to pots; Ball’s Su- 
preme, light orange with dark center, long stems; Campfire or 
Sensation, orange with scarlet sheen, a large flat flower with 
yellow center, long stems; Chrysantha or Sunshine, golden 
canary yellow, loose drooping petals, chrysanthemum-like, 
long stems, very decorative; and Radio, medium size, brilliant 
orange, globular, petals quilled. 

Planting to yarieties is better than a mixed showing. Per- 
sons looking for the new and unusual will find the recent 
calendulas desirable. 

—George B. Furniss. 
Oakland, Calif. 


A’ VERY HARDY PRIMULA 


gered the easiest of all primulas to grow is the one 
which always appears in lists as Primula cortusoides. 
Whether this is the correct name, or whether it is really P. 
saxatilis, I have been unable to decide, for the difference 
between the descriptions of the two species is a matter of com- 


| 
| 





parative adjectives, and herbarium specimens vary consider- | 


ably. At any rate the plant offered is one with which it is 
almost impossible for the gardener to fail. Seed, even when 
two years old, germinates in a week or so in such profusion 


iT 


that one at once hopes that at least a few seedlings will die | 


before transplanting, but they are not so easily vanquished. | 
once left a few surplus plants in the bottom of a pot with 
perhaps an inch of soil over the roots. There they stayed for a 
year, and were all alive and hearty when at last I planted 
them in the garden. I have grown them in full sun and in half 
shade, in leaf soil and in sandy loam, and everywhere they 
have been content, although they have the merit of shorter 
stems when in the sun. 


The large, heart-shaped leaves are soft and crumpled, form- 


ing a tumbled mass that is quite decorative. The flower stems, 
in spite of catalogue descriptions, are never much over six 
inches high when the plants are in a sunny position, and bear 
at least half a dozen fairly large blossoms. The color is a deep 
rose, but with the unfortunate touch of magenta that is of 
such frequent occurrence in the genus. The plants flower gen- 
erously over a period of several weeks in May and again in 
September. They are completely deciduous, although starting 
growth with the first warm day of Spring, and are absolutely 
hardy. If P. cortusoides has a fault, it is in the color of the 
flower, yet in mass this is very effective. 
—C. R. Worth. 

Groton, N. Y. 





You can start 
your plants 


10 DAYS 


lo 


3 WEEKS EARLIER 


under 


CELO-GLASS 


THIS BOOKLET TELLS HOW 
Send 10c in stamps today 
for your copy 


The booklet above, by Harry R. 
O’Brien, tells how you can grow 
earlier, stronger plants under CEL- 
O-GLASS. CEL-O-GLASS is the 
sash material that will not tear like 
cloth or break like glass. Makes a 
light, easy-to-handle sash. Look for 
the name on the selvage. Guaran- 
teed for 5 years. 
* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
ACETOL PRODUCTS, Inc. 
Dept. 3 Y Wilmington, Del. 


Ra EISA NSS 


Guaranteed. for 5 years 


What VIS 


THIS TRIANGLE \W™} 


means to you! 





HE PIC Triangle stenciled on 
the side of each bale of peat 
moss you buy is there for your 
protection. It is your guarantee of 
100% organic peat moss, so pure 
and clean that no mechanical 
cleansing is ever required. Let the 
PIC Triangle guide you to peat 
moss that is free from weeds, uni- 
formly textured, expertly refined, 
tightly packed in bales, and un- 


usually high in absorbency. 


p EMBLEM PROTECTED 


Educational, Advertising and Research Dept. 


Peat Import Corporation 
155 John St., New York City 
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RARE ENGLISH 
FLOWER SEEDS 


1935 illustrated catalogue, the 
most comprehensive published, 
4,640 different kinds of flower 
seeds described, including an up- 
to-date collection of Delphiniums, 
Liliums and Lupines, also a large 
selection of Herbaceous, Rock 
Plants and Shrub seeds. Free on 
application to 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 
IPSWICH ENGLAND 











SPECIAL COLLECTION 


For $2.00 PREPAID, we will ship 3 
each large bulbs correctly labeled, 
as follows: 


Aflame Minuet 
Ave Maria Mother Machree 
Com. Koehl Orange Wonder 
E.1. Parrington Picardy 


Golden Dream Mrs. P. W. Sisson 
Mammoth White Vanity Fair 


SEND FOR OUR NEW 1935 CATALOG 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 





Tuberous Rooted 


BEGONIA BULBS 


NOW READY FOR DELIVERY 


Giant Doubles ..... Ea. 30c, doz. $3.00 
Giant Singles ..... Ea. 25c, doz. $2.75 
8 separate colors or mixed 
Postpaid in New England 
Bulbs also ready — Hanging Basket 
Begonias; Amaryllis American Hy- 

brids; Cannas; Gloxinias. 


Complete Catalog Free 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 





The presence of 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD 


in the soil ensures rapid, healthy plant- 
growth. It imparts to the seedbed that de- 
gree of mellowness, warmth, and aeration 
which is ideal for germination. Transplanted 
seedlings and rooted cuttings develop best 
in a Leafmold soil. Write for circular. 


$2.25 per 100-Ib. bag Quantity discount 
F.O.B. East Kingston, N. H. 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD CO. 
Box 31 East Kingston, New Hampshire 





BEATRICE 
GARDENS 


GOLD MEDAL DAHLIAS 
GLADIOLUS and CANNAS 
Cut Flowers and potted Plants 
for all occasions 


BEATRICE FLORAL GARDENS 
630 So. Main St., Sharon, Mass., Phone 776 








, a 
GARDENIA PLANTS 


Potted Gardenia Plants in All 
Sizes. Send for Price List. 
170 Brighton St., Belmont, Mass. 








HORTICULTURE 
STRAWBERRIES FOR HOME GARDENS 


EW strawberries continue to appear each year. Their 
adaptability for home gardens in different parts of the 
country is something to be learned by experience. It is a well 
recognized fact that varieties which thrive in some sections 
fail in others. The Catskill strawberry, which is probably the 
best of the very new varieties to come on to the market this 
year, was originated at Geneva, N. Y., and was given an 
award of merit by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
when exhibited in Boston last year. 

Curiously enough, this strawberry has never done as well 
in Geneva as in other places. It has given good results at the 
Essex County Agricultural School at Hathorne, Mass., and in 
Washington it seems to be the best mid-Summer variety now 
available. The Catskill strawberry is a cross of Marshall and 
Premier and, like the Marshall, makes a vigorous growth, 
increasing rapidly. To give best results the plants should be 
spaced rather widely apart. Its quality is good but an honest 
opinion is that it lacks the distinctive flavor of Fairfax and 
Dorsett, two new varieties described in Horticulture last year. 
It is later, however, than these two varieties and may well 
supplement them. 

Both Dorsett and Fairfax are extremely vigorous and pro- 
duce handsome firm berries of good quality. They, too, should 
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A new strawberry which has been named Catskill 


be spaced somewhat far apart in the row. If allowed to grow 
too thick, the fruit will become worthless after the first pick- 
ing. Reports indicate that the runners should be placed about 
nine inches apart as they develop. This permits the berries to 
hold up in size longer than they otherwise would. Fairfax is 
inclined to get very dark when overripe, but the condition of 
the berry remains good because of its unusual firmness. Fair- 
fax is recommended by Mr. G. L. Slate of the Experiment 
Station at Geneva as one of the best strawberries for home 
gardens because of its high quality. 

It is interesting to note that some of the older varieties of 
the strawberry still continue in favor in spite of the introduc- 
tion of new kinds. Chesapeake is grown by experts for its 
very high quality but it makes new plants slowly and is one 
of the most difficult varieties with which to succeed. Lupton 
is sometimes recommended because of its good size and color, 
but it really is the Ben Davis of strawberries—dry, mealy and 
poor in quality. William Belt, an old timer, is high in quality 
and popular as a late variety. It seems to do its best in the 
middle or northern states. Big Joe is a mid-season variety 
which seems to grow well over a much wider area than many 


varieties but seems likely to give way eventually to the new 
Catskill. 





FEBRUARY 15, 1935 


Sich atsuutx 


Fifty years’ experience 
behind our 1935 Berry- 
| Book. It will help you, 
Describes Fairfax, Dor- 
sett, Catskill, etc., New 
and Better Varieties, and 
tells How to Grow Them, 
Valuable both to the Ex- 
perienced and Beginners. 
Your Copy Is Ready. 
Write today. 


The W. F. ALLEN CO. 


324 Market St. Salisbury, Md. 













Send today for this valuable booklet; 
describes and illustrates the leading 
varieties of Strawberries including 
New Dorsett and Fairfax; Raspberries, 
Blackberries, Grapes, Frult Trees, etc. 
Giving complete cultural directions 
im written by a life-long Strawberry 
4 Grower. And tells how we grow our 
selected strain Townsend’s Guaran- 
Every fruit grower should have this book. 
. W. Townsend & Sons, 42 Vine St., Salisbury, Md. 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 

















Specializing in 
Hardy Chrysanthemums 
and 
Delphiniums 
Send for Illustrated Folder 


JAMES WHEELER & SON 
Boston-Worcester Turnpike, Natick, Mass. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


We are known as America’s foremost orig- 
inators of NEW AND MERITORIOUS 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS, including all es, 
We also offer the best of the standard va- 
rieties. Our catalog is the most complete 
and comprehensive issued. tom ar are 
devoted to CULTURAL DIRECTIONS. 
Mailed free. Write for it today. 


ELMER D. SMITH & CO. 
ADRIAN MICHIGAN 





NEW AND RARE 
Species of Rhododendron 


Many of these have been grown directly 
from seeds collected in West Ohina, Thibet 
and adjacent territory. Also seedlings of 
original hybrids some of which have not yet 
flowered. List on request. 


JOS. B. GABLE 
Stewartstown Pennsylvania 





EKALMIAS and AZALEAS 

Fine nursery grown and collected plants. 
Various sizes in any quantity. 
LINVILLE NURSERIES 

Elevation 4,000 feet 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Address: L. A. and P. J. A. BERCKMANS 
Catalog upon request Augusta, Georgia 





‘The awakening of Spring”’ 


Pink dogwood, sturdy, fine, well branched: 
2-3’ ea. $1.15, 6 for $5.75; 3-4" ea. $1.75, 
6 for $9. Lovely hybrid lilacs—collection 
75 varieties, heavy: 2-3’ ea. $.75, 6 for 
$3.50; 3-4’ ea. $1, 6 for $4.50. Flowering 
Crabs, 5-6’ ea. $1.25, 6 for $6, 12 for 
$10.50. Japanese Red Maples, 14-2’ ea. 
$1.90, 3 for $5. 


KINGSVILLE NURSERIES, INC. 
Kingsville 
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Ni The New 
+h] 
jQrette “Black” Rose 
PAT. NO. 87 
Lowest color tone ever 
reached by a Hybrid Tea. 
Everblooming; extremely 
hardy. Strong, field-grown 
bushes, ready for Spring de- 
livery. $2.00 ea. Supply 
limited; order today. 
ROBERT WAYMAN, sox B, BAYSIDE, L. 1.. N. Y. 









GOURD SEED 
Mixed Prize Winning Strain 
Pkts. 50 cents 1 oz. $1.00 


Easy to grow. Complete planting and 
cultural directions with every order. 


J. J. LaMONTAGNE & SON 
WOBURN MASS. 





IRISES 
for the 
Rock Garden, Pool Edge, 
Hardy Border 
Write for Catalogue 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
60 N. MAIN Street, W. Hartford, Conn. 











or P. KELSEY, Inc. 
elsey-Highlands b Nursery 
Finest Nursery Stock 


Hardy New England Grown— 
Best by Test 











SUNSHINE PLANT SHELF 


Doubles and trebles the plant capacity of 
every sunny window. 


EVERYONE SAYS: “Why in the world 
has no one ever thought of such a thing 














before?” 
85 STATE Fal 
STREET [oen@esr 3esc0% 


Pull Descriptive Circular on Request 


MovING TREES service 


When you buy Tree Service—whether 
it is seasonal care, surgery or moving 
—don’t buy on a “labor” basis; buy 
skill, experience, integrity and alti- 
mate satisfaction. 
Examinations and estimates 
without obligation. 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


30 CAMERON ST., BROOKLINE, MASS. 
TEL. ASP. 4204 


THE DAINTY TALINUMS 


Satiny flowers, soft pink to brilliant rose, 
in slender branching ee s above suc- 
culent leaf-pencils. ardy perennial, 
blooming first year. Blend, seeds, Pkt. 
25c; special pkg. 60c. 


Unique Seed Catalog, Dept. B 











New Jersey 

















Alpine Garden Seeds 


And rare native seeds fresh from 
the Pacific Northwest. 5c and up 
per pkt. List gladly mailed. 


JOHN ABERCROMBIE, F.R.H.S. 


621 WEST PENDER ST., VANCOUVER. CANADA 











@Q Peat Moss . . $2.50 bale 
Cow Manure 2.50 100 Ibs. 
Sheep Manure 2.50 100 Ibs. 
Bone Meal .. 2.50 100 Ibs. 


Special Prices in Quantity Pe 
Shute’s Special Grass Seeds F& 
E.L. Shute & Co. Est.40 yrs. 
616 W.UpsalSt. Ger.0320 
Philadelp Pa. 

















HORTICULTURE 
THE TREATMENT OF BUDDLEIAS 


E writer of ‘‘Candid Comments of an Amateur’’ (Horti- 

culture, January 15) speaks of the straggling nature of 

buddleia. I found this an objection with both buddleia and 
forsythia, until I discovered how to shape them up. 

As soon as my forsythia is through blooming in the Spring, 
I cut it back to three or four strong stems a foot or two in 
height. As the new growth reaches the length of 12 or 15 inches, 
I cut it back to the first joint below the tip. If this method is 
followed throughout the Summer, as the successive branches 
reach the necessary length, until within a few weeks of the 
close of the growing period, it results in a compact and shapely 
plant instead of the usual sprawling type. 

The same method applied to buddleia gives the same result, 
although in this case the heading back should stop shortly 
before the flowering season, perhaps about the middle of June. 
It not only gives the plant a much better form, but greatly 
increases the number of flowering branches and twigs. I intend 
to find out this Summer whether the method can be applied to 
the giant mallow, the natural habit of growth of which is 
likewise objectionable. I do not know yet whether it will 
branch when headed back. I suppose that practically any 
shrubby plant of quick growth will respond satisfactorily to 
this treatment. 

—Paul R. Birge. 
Silver Spring, Md. 


POTENTILLAS RAISED FROM SEED 


ATELY there have been some very interesting letters in 
Horticulture concerning the growing of different plants 
from seed, but very few tell how soon or when to expect the 
flowering—and I wish this fact might be added, when known. 
Potentilla fruticosa has been written about. I have not 
found the plant difficult to grow from wild plant seeds. 
Plants do equally well in moist or dry soil and I find (if any 


one wishes to go to the trouble) that picking off the faded | 


flowers will keep the plant in bloom much longer. 

In Litchfield County, Conn., it is an abominable pest to 
the farmer. It is of a hardy, shrubby growth and difficult to 
eradicate. Our farmers, in that part of Connecticut, know it 
only as Goshen hardhack. I have seen a meadow full of it 
and it is very beautiful. 

Recently an extremely interesting scientific experiment has 
been made concerning the number of seeds in an average sized 
pod of the Cypripedium acaule, and the number of the seeds, 
which, under the best normal conditions, ever germinate. It 
was a long and careful piece of work, done by Mr. P. L. 
Ricker of the Wild Flower Preservation Society, and I believe 
his story of the work might be of interest to your readers. 


—Alice Earle Hyde. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HEAVENLY BLUE MORNING GLORY 


AST Summer I grew a Heavenly Blue morning glory in a 
small tub. On October 1 it had not bloomed yet and I 

brought it into the house, setting it in a sunny window. It had 
climbed up a slender four-foot stake, and its drooping stems 
were supported on a light trellis leaning against the window. 

The plant began blooming on October 10 and continued 
to bloom until January 3, during which time it produced 185 
flowers. One or more flowers (12 one day) opened almost 
every morning, rain or shine, hot or cold, at about sunrise, 
and continued to appear even after most of the leaves were 
dead. On dull days the “heavenly blue’ color gave a most 
cheering effect. 

The plant was a great pleasure, and certainly ‘came 
through”’ like the thoroughbred it is. 

—Earle Stafford. 

Monterey, Mass. 











1935 
SEED ANNUAL 


Just off the press. 180 pages with 20 
pages in full color faledas rare 
eeds, Bulbs and Plants—many 
fine new varieties introduced by 
us for the first time this year. 
For over 38 years garden lovers 
have endorsed the High Quality 
of our seeds, 


*Seed Annual free upon 
receipt of coupon below 


Stumpp oll Lert 








132 CHURCH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 











Branch Stores: Newark, N. J. 
White Plains, N.Y. Englewood, N. J. 
Stamford, Conn. Hempstead, L. I. 
<< <§ - ef Lf SF KF LS SS ee 
Stumpp & Walter Co., New York City HO 
*Please send me 1935 Seed Annual—free. 
ee 
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KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmowing Attachments 

A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator & Plow 

for Gardeners. Fruit Growers, Truckers, 

Florists, Nurserymen, Suburbanites, 

Country Estates and Poultrymen. 
Low Prices - Easy Terms 

AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
1084 33rd Ave. $. E. Minneapolis, Mina. 








Catalog 
Free 





Collection of 6 good Pentste- 
mons, all different and labeled, 
special $1.00 postpaid 
Send for free catalog listing the old and the 
new in Perennials and Rock Plants. 

Cc. L. VAN SLYKE 
VAN’S PERENNIAL GARDENS 
Puyallup Wash. 





BIRDHOUSES 
75c each prepaid 3 for $2.00 


For Bluebirds, Wrens, Titmice, Nut- 
hatches, Downy Woodpeckers and 
Robins in Brown and Green. 

Money Back If Not Satisfied 


WM. MEYER, Souderton, Pa. 
Township Line Road 





FEED the BIRDS 


Try Beginner’s Luck. 
Getan Automatic Feeder 
full of Packard Bird 
Food, all for $1 postpaid. 
WINTHROP PACKARD 


1446 WASHINGTON STREET 
CANTON, MASS. 
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Garden Digest 


is the only magazine that 
condenses and reviews 
the best garden articles 
and ideas from hundreds 
of magazines, books and bul- 
letins. You receive Garden 
Digest 12 times for a dollar, 
36 times for two dollars. Sam- 
ple for adime, or three 3c stamps. 
Address: GARDEN DIGEST, 
217A Great Oak Lane, Pleasant- 
ville, New York. 





Out of Print, Scarce and Rare 
Books on Horticulture 


searched for and supplied. Send us your 
book, magazine and print wants and we will 
mail you a list of offerings without any obli- 
gation or cost. * * We also supply books on 
all subjects and in every language. 


Inquiries solicited—Oorrespondence invited 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE, Dept. H 
183 West 47th Street, New York City 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


Everyone who gardens enjoys reading the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, America’s finest gar- 
den monthly. As official organ of the Nat. 
Assoc. of Gardeners and the American Rock 
Garden Soc., it brings a wealth of informa- 
tion at little cost. Subscribe now at $2.00 
per year. Single copies, 25c. 


GARDENERS' CHRONICLE 


522-H Fifth Avenue New York City 


PRIZE SEALS 


Flower & Garden Shows 


Write for Samples and Prices 


SEAL-ECT PRESS 


45 East 28thSt. New York City 


DUTCH ELM DISEASE 


New Talk with full information and 
specimens—for Men’s Clubs, Garden 
Clubs and all lovers of trees. Terms 
and list of other lectures on request. 


MRS. GRACE E. SNELL 
Wellesley Massachusetts 


CHOICE ROCK PLANTS 
AND IRIS 


Write for New Catalogue 


CARL STARKER GARDENS 
JENNINGS LODGE OREGON 























POSITIONS WANTED 


Nursery assistant or caretaker: Refined, ex- 
cellent education. Interested in learning 
commercial nursery business, with inten- 
tion of making it life work. Single, age 26. 
Have been holding responsible position, will 
go anywhere. Would accept position as gar- 
dener or caretaker of estate. Practical ex- 
perience and intense interest. Best of refer- 








ences. ©. E. N., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 
Superintendent: Fully qualified to take 


charge of large estate, including green- 
houses. Skilful culturist, with a broad train- 
ing, demonstrated ability, artistic skill in 
landscape developments. Horticultural back- 
ground covering several countries. Efficient 
manager. Married. Business integrity. Ad- 
dress H. P. S., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Position wanted: By a young man, 26 years 
of age, married with one child, on private 
or commercial place. Have had 10 years 
practical and agricultural school experience. 
Good grower, honest and reliable. Best of 
references. Year round and will go any- 
where. J. W. ©., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Horticulturist, 31, married, no children; 
experienced in outside gardening and green- 
house work, desires position either private 
or commercial. References. E. B., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener-superintendent: Married, age 49, 
Belgian, American citizen. Knowle ge of 
private estate management, 30 years refer- 
ences as to character and ability. 11 years 
in last position, highly recommended. Will- 
— to go anywhere. P. M., Care of “Horti- 
culture,” Boston, Mass. 





HORTICULTURE 


HOW TO PREVENT DAMPING OFF 


g-gn healthy soil will prevent the seeds that are started 
in seed boxes, pots or frames from contracting the swift 
and deadly damping off disease that often sweeps away hun- 
dreds of tiny plants in a single night. Nearly all soils contain 
the damping off disease which develops when conditions are 
favorable. Poor drainage, damp soil and hot humid air en- 
courage the disease. Thus in mixing soil in which to start 
seeds make it light with the addition of sand and leaf mold. 
Pots and boxes should have drainage holes in the bottom. 
There should be free air circulation on hot days after the 
seeds have come up. 

Science has developed a method of treating the soil that will 
destroy the damping off fungus and guarantee healthy plants. 


The base material is formaldehyde which is mixed with a ' 


carrier such as fuller’s earth, finely ground charcoal, which can 
be obtained from chemical companies, or finely screened dry 
soil. Any material that is used must be well dried out and 
should be fine enough to pass through window screening. 

To make the dust, slowly pour one and one-half pints, or 
pounds, of formaldehyde over eight and one-half pounds of 
the carrier. Mix them very thoroughly. Run the dust through 
window screening again to break up the lumps and then store 
it in tight tins or other containers if it is not to be used at 
once. Soil that is to be used in pots and boxes for starting 
seed should be treated at the rate of one-half pound of the 
dust to one bushel of soil. The two materials must be thor- 
oughly mixed. After filling the flats and sowing the seed, 
water them well so that escaping formaldehyde gas will not 
injure the seeds. 

When larger areas are to be treated, as for instance a cold- 
frame or hotbed, thoroughly dig over the soil first and then 
rake into it two ounces of the dust to each square foot of area. 
Sow the seed in the usual manner and water the soil well. One 
exception to the rule is that for cabbage and lettuce seed beds 
use only one and one-half ounces of dust to a square foot. 

Even soil that is used in pots or boxes for transplanting 
seeds may be sterilized with formaldehyde dust at the rate of 
eight ounces of dust to each bushel of soil. In this case the 
mixed soil should stand at least three days before being used. 
During this time it should be kept warm and allowed to dry. 
In frames also allow the three-day interval to elapse and use 
one and one-half ounces of the dust to each square foot. 


BELOPERONE AS A HOUSE PLANT 


ELOPERONE GUTTATA, otherwise popularly known 
as the shrimp plant, is proving itself a very satisfactory 
house plant. It seems to require no special soil or extra care, 
and so far with us has been entirely free from pests. In a 
sunny window each of the many branches produces from one 
to four, four-or five-inch ‘‘tails’’ of soft bronzy salmon bracts, 
which last as long as three months in good condition. The 
“tails’’ are four-sided because the bracts are in four rows, 
slightly overlapping where they meet, and from under each 
bract as it develops, protrudes a slender, white, two-lipped 
flower, with its widely gaping mouth suggestive of a snake or 
dragon’s head. The hanging lower lip, which is shallowly 
three-lobed, bears for most of its length a double row of rosy 
purple spots, which accounts for the specific name. The deep 
purple anthers and the slender pistil are tucked under the tip 
of the nearly horizontal upper lip. After the flower falls, the 
thread-like pistil hangs for awhile, strung with tiny drops of 
clear liquid. ‘The ovate leaves reach two and a half inches long 
by one inch wide when full grown, and are somewhat downy. 
The plant is of rather straggly growth, so judicious pinching 
would seem to be in order; each pinch means more branches, 
and each branch means more “‘tails.’’ The bracts are very soft 
and silky to the touch when one draws a hand down over 
them. There is no fragrance. The plant comes from Mexico. 
Resin Ni. —Rachel E. Caughey. 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.00, payable in advance. 





RARE HARDY Azaleas, Rhododendrons, 
oan ine. Yews, bt tags = Trees, Japa- 
nese Map olias, Purple Beech 
a See 5 to 75 cents each, | 
or ist. 


Alanwold Nursery, Neshaminy, 
Bucks Co., Penna. 





SEEDS: Vegetable and Flower. Oatalog 
free. Excelsior Petunias, very fine, Pkt. 10c. 
©. H. Brewer, Rahway, N. 





TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties. 
Herbaceous Peonies, best varieties. Oberlin 
Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa., 
Drawer 115. 





CACTI and AGAVES: Seven varieties pre- 
paid $1.00, write for pamphlet. Sea shells 
sold. Ornamental Nursery, St. James City, 
Florida. 





DELPHINIUM SEED SELECT: From 
Prize Plants Wrexham Strain and Vander- 
bilt Hybrids. Pkt. Fifty Cents Fresh Seeds. 
A. Baybine, Delphinium Specialist, Marin 
Gardens, Novato, Calif. 





WAYZATA EVERBEARING STRAW- 

BERRY. Unexcelled size, quality, flavor, 

productivity. Most profitable strawberry 

agg Six months bearing season. Braden 
ros., Wayzata, Minn. 





GLADIOLUS — DAHLIAS, at reasonable 
rices. List on request. Ware Valley Gar- 
ens, Box 238, Ware, Mass. 





DAHLIAS: Send for list. Choice varieties. 
Edwards Gardens, Chicopee, Mass. 





STERNBERGIA LUTEA——Autumn Crocus: 

Transplanted Bulbs, $16.00 a hundred, 

a a dozen, Miss E. C. Davis, Leesburgh, 
a. 





FRUIT TREES, VINES and PLANTS: 
Write for st Rainbow Nursery Service, 
152 West 42nd St., New York City. 





BETTER STYLED Garden and House Work 
Suits for Women. Splendid grade in printed 
or solid colors. Give size, Price $4.75. Mrs. 
J. 8. Bowden, Crossville, Tenn. 





ARTEMISIA FRIGIDA seed: Rare, lovely, 

silvery, hardy perennial for rock garden. 

Lasse packet, 30c. Gray & Cole, Ward Hill, 
Ss. 





DAHLIAS—CANNAS: Choice list and Book 
Free. Gladahlia, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





MALVAVISCUS DRUMMONDI—for diffi- 
cult locations. Permanent as the peony 
when established, just as desirable. Other 
interesting plants. “‘Bilderback’s,” Gray, 
Georgia. 





LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT: Energetic and 
efficient young man having had experience 
with well known firm of garden architects 
wanted by firm offering complete service. 
Interesting work with a future for the right 
man. Middeleer, Inc., Darien, Conn. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Gardener-caretaker desires permanent posi- 
tion on private estate, thoroughly under- 
stands flowers, shrubs, ornamental trees 
rock gardens, lawns and general upkeep of 
entire estate; greenhouse experience. A-1 
references. 10 years on one estate. Ameri- 
can, age 33, married, no children. EB. D. B., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 











Caretaker-gardener desires position on pri- 
vate estate. Experienced in flower gardens 
and vegetables. Houseman, weey chauffeur, 
take care of riding horses. Self-respecting, 





steady worker, age 34. Six years in present 
position. Go anywhere. Address F. W., Care 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 

Gardener, single, aged 80, desires position 


on private estate. Experienced in upkeep of 
flowers and vegetables. Swedish American. 
Excellent references. Address M. E., Care 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 


Gardener, age 27, desires position on private 
estate. Lifetime experience, all branches. 
Able to take charge. Married. Five years 
with present employer. Address W. F., Care 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 


Expert gardener-manager: Ten years’ ex- 
perience in nursery and estate management, 
including trees, lawns and perennial garden 
development. Age 30, married. Excellent 
references. Moderate salary. Go anywhere. 
Address R. W. B., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 











Gardener would like position on private 
estate. Scotch, masetell no children. Life 
experience in all branches of Pos, 
Can furnish best of references. G. S., Care 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 











